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ROOTS OF THE PEACE Corps: YOUTH VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE IN THE 1950s 


by E. Timothy Smith 


The creation of the Peace Corps is usually associated with President John 
F. Kennedy. However, before Kennedy articulated his vision of a “peace 
corps,” Senator Hubert Humphrey and Congressman Henry Reuss sought 
the establishment of such an organization. Humphrey and Reuss grew 
interested in the idea as they observed the work of voluntary organiza- 
tions, created by religious groups, that sent young people into the world 
to carry out humanitarian projects. Working on a people-to-people basis, 
often in isolated locations in developing nations, these groups, to many 
observers, had a greater positive impact than the larger development pro- 
jects carried out by the U.S. government. In particular, this article focuses 
on two of those organizations: the Brethren Volunteer Service (BVS) and 
International Voluntary Service (IVS). Most of the IVS projects were 
financed by the U.S. government under contract with the International 
Cooperation Administration. Little historical work has been done on 
either of the two organizations and this study is an in-depth look at how 
the work of BVS and the IVS in the 1950s set the stage for the creation of 
the Peace Corps in the early 1960s. 


Many people are familiar with the story of how Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate Senator John F. Kennedy proposed the Peace Corps in a 
late-night speech at the University of Michigan during his campaign 
for the presidency in 1960. What few people know is the long history 
of youth service that contributed in significant ways to the creation of 
the Peace Corps by demonstrating that young Americans would volun- 
teer, be organized, and be sent to foreign nations to assist in develop- 
ment programs, some funded by the U.S. government. Nor are many 
aware of the efforts of the many individuals, both in and out of gov- 
ernment, who worked with some of those volunteer organizations, 
contributing to the birth of the Peace Corps. By the time President 
Kennedy unveiled his “new” program, there was already abundant 
evidence that young volunteers were among the most effective 
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peacebuilders and emissaries of democracy in regions where decolo- 
nization and the Cold War sometimes made it difficult for U.S. 
government personnel to operate. 

The idea of youth serving in the interests of a peaceful world goes 
back to the 19th century and was amplified in 1910 when William 
James published “The Moral Equivalent of War,” calling for young 
men to be “put to work building, not destroying.” The idea of build- 
ing rather than destroying has fit the ideals of many service organiza- 
tions, including the Peace Corps. During the New Deal of the 1930s, 
the government established a number of agencies, including the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, that 
organized and trained unemployed youth. In addition, there were 
numerous church and private voluntary organizations that had youth 
working in assistance projects that ultimately had a significant impact 
on the formation of the Peace Corps. By 1961, there were about fifty 
American voluntary agencies carrying out assistance programs over- 
seas and employing about five hundred young people in projects for 
economic and social development and emergency relief assistance.! 

In particular, these private voluntary organizations had an impact 
on two individuals who, before Kennedy ever proposed such an orga- 
nization, worked in Congress to get the passage of some type of 
government-sponsored youth service organization. The actions of 
young people in voluntary service overseas influenced Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, a Democrat from Minnesota, and Representative Henry 
S. Reuss, a Democrat from Wisconsin, to propose a U.S.-sponsored 
youth service organization. 

This article focuses on two of the organizations, Brethren Volunteer 
Service (BVS) and International Voluntary Service (IVS), that provided 
inspiration and served as models for the creation of the Peace Corps.” In 
particular, beginning in the 1950s, IVS received government funding to 
initiate several projects in what it eventually called community develop- 
ment. In many ways, this private voluntary organization, founded by 
religious organizations, pioneered in a small way the developmental pro- 
grams that became increasingly significant in U.S. policy in the 1960s, 
especially within the Peace Corps. Clearly, one motivating force for U.S. 
government support of these programs was the Cold War. As the 1950s 
progressed, that conflict spread into the less-developed and newly inde- 
pendent nations of the world. The developmental programs and the 
ideas behind them were designed to improve the living conditions for 
refugees and for rural villages of the developing world. While most 
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scholars view the development or modernization policies of the United 
States as a failure, they differ over the reasons.* However, for these 
youthful volunteers who worked on a people-to-people basis, the goals 
were small and centered on their humanitarian interests. Based on their 
religious beliefs, they sought to provide assistance to help the poor to 
live a better life, one village at a time. In the process, the volunteers 
came to be the face of Americans to the villagers. 

In discussing the influence of the Cold War on the creation of the 
Peace Corps, historian Elizabeth Cobbs Hoffman wrote that “the Peace 
Corps was a tool of the Cold War.” However, she noted that “it 
reflected a compound of motivations.” It attempted “to represent and 
build upon the most charitable and humane traditions of the United 
States” and “was at odds with much other foreign policy in the 1960s.” 
By the mid-1950s, the focus of the Cold War was changing. Both U.S. 
and Soviet leaders were shifting their interest from Europe to the devel- 
oping world. By 1955, “both Washington and Moscow were beginning 
to see the emerging nations ... as being crucial elements” in the next 
stage of the Cold War. Politically, the Peace Corps owed its existence to 
the Cold War “and to Kennedy’s belief that Washington needed to com- 
pete more effectively with Moscow for the allegiance of newly indepen- 
dent countries.” Also, the Corps as it emerged embodied Kennedy’s 
“genuine determination to respond to the needs” of these new nations.* 

Candidate Kennedy was critical of the foreign service as it strug- 
gled to deal with the growing influence of the Soviet Union in the 
developing world. In a November 2, 1960, campaign speech at the 
Cow Palace in San Francisco, Kennedy noted that 70 percent of new 
foreign service officers only spoke English and therefore were unable 
to communicate with the citizens of the nations where they were 
posted. He warned that the Soviets “were doing a better job endearing 
themselves to the developing world” by sending representatives into 
the developing world to teach technical skills. In his speech, Kennedy 
again called for the creation of a peace corps of talented youth to 
counter the Russian efforts in the developing world.° 

The Kennedy speech reflected the ideas expressed in the widely 
read 1958 political novel The Ugly American, written by William Led- 
erer and Eugene Burdick. On several occasions in the novel, foreign 
leaders speak critically of U.S. representatives abroad. Among the 
comments are the perception that “average” Americans are the best 
ambassadors of the United States, while official representatives “feel 
that they must live up to their commissaries and big cars and cocktail 
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parties” and that Americans abroad “live pretentiously.” In the factual 
epilogue to the book, the authors wrote that the United States had 
been offering “the wrong kind of help.” Instead, what was needed 
was a small, well-trained force willing to risk comforts, speak the 
native language, and become experts in the nation’s problems.° 

In addition to the criticism of U.S. representatives abroad, there 
were critics who felt that U.S. foreign policy in the Cold War was not 
taking the correct approach in dealing with the threat of Soviet commu- 
nism. The critics, mainly pacifists, but also including such individuals as 
former Vice President Henry Wallace, felt that the United States had a 
moral obligation to help the poorer nations of the world. The best way 
to do that, they argued, was not with an arms buildup or military alli- 
ances but through economic assistance. Some of these concerns were 
already apparent to Senator Humphrey and Representative Reuss. Since 
1954, Humphrey had sought the expansion of U.S. food assistance 
worldwide and called for the creation of a food for peace program. 
Meta Riseman and Annalee Stewart, leaders of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, wrote Humphrey in 1957 that 
they believed that the excessive emphasis on arms in U.S. foreign policy 
had not brought security and freedom but had “alienated otherwise 
friendly peoples” and that the “positive potentialities of the resources 
and skills of the United States for contributing to the welfare of other 
peoples have not been realized.” In response, Humphrey expressed some 
agreement and told them that he had been “endeavoring to promote 
policies not dissimilar to yours.” Reuss too had been critical of U.S. 
foreign aid policies in the 1950s, noting that they frequently had no 
impact on the citizens of the nations they were attempting to assist.’ 

Beginning in 1957, both men pushed for the creation of some vol- 
untary organization that would place American youth in the develop- 
ing world in local projects that would be run on a people-to-people 
basis. That, they argued, should be part of American foreign policy. 
Both Humphrey and Reuss were influenced by organizations like IVS 
and BVS that were actively involved in similar projects, and in many 
ways those projects, and others like them, constituted significant influ- 
ences for the creation of the Peace Corps. 


Don Murray, Brethren Volunteer Service and HELP 


Humphrey was particularly influenced by a chance speech given 
by actor Don Murray at a campaign rally for Democratic vice 
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presidential candidate Estes Kefauver in Hibbing, Minnesota, on 
November 3, 1956. In Hibbing, Humphrey heard Murray discuss his 
experience in BVS in Europe. BVS was a volunteer program of service 
administered by the Brethren Service Committee, the service arm of the 
Church of the Brethren, one of the historic peace churches. Founded in 
November 1939 with the onset of World War II, the Brethren Service 
Committee (later Commission; BSC) carried out relief and reconstruc- 
tion work in Europe. Many felt that for the BSC to be effective, more 
personnel would be necessary. During the 1930s, Brethren youth and 
congregations brought before the church’s annual conferences the idea 
of a program for youth to work in various projects to benefit the less 
fortunate. After World War II, many wanted to develop an alternative 
to the draft for pacifists, and some Brethren youth sought “a moral 
equivalent to war” and wanted opportunities to express their Christian 
faith through action. The 1942 Annual Conference of the church in 
Asheville, North Carolina, established a committee to study establish- 
ing a program to challenge “our young men and perhaps young women 
to give a year’s service without compensation to the church.” The com- 
mittee was urged to establish a volunteer service program that would 
develop the service motive and meet significant human need, as well as 
provide an alternative to military service.® 

After a fact-finding trip to Europe in 1946-1947, church leader 
M. R. Zigler gave a speech to assembled Brethren youth at the 
church’s 1947 Annual Conference in Orlando, Florida. His firsthand 
account of the suffering in Europe was “electrifying.” Over the next 
year, the Brethren youth worked to get the church to provide a means 
for them to “do something positive for peace and not simply say ‘no’ 
to war.” At their initiative, the annual conference the next year for- 
mally approved the establishment of BVS, which was organized in 
September 1948.” 

The volunteers first worked in the United States, but beginning in 
1949 the first volunteers went to Europe. By sending volunteers 
abroad, BVS “proved that dedicated, idealistic youth could learn a for- 
eign language, adjust to an exotic culture, and function effectively 
under strange, difficult, and sometimes dangerous conditions.” They 
were given extensive training to stimulate their understanding of self 
and an awareness of others. The goals in Europe were to administer 
assistance “in a personal way to express repentance, reconciliation 
and hope for peace,” and by 1952, they had established a goal of one 
hundred volunteers working in Europe. By 1961, BVS had sent 
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approximately fifteen hundred volunteers into action and had over one 
hundred on assignment. There had been some eighty projects in over a 
dozen countries, most of which were less-developed nations. Almost 
all the volunteers were between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two. 
There were almost as many women in BVS ranks as there were men. 
About half the volunteers were high school graduates, 20 percent had 
a college education, and some had done graduate work. They were 
paid ten dollars a month for their work.'® 

Senator Humphrey was first introduced to BVS at the rally for 
Senator Kefauver in November 1956. Humphrey, Minnesota governor 
Orville Freeman, and United Automobile Workers vice president Vic- 
tor Reuther were among the speakers at the rally. Kefauver was to be 
the main speaker at the event, but his plane was delayed. Don Mur- 
ray, famous at that time for the 1956 movie Bus Stop, in which he co- 
starred with Marilyn Monroe, was asked to give a speech to fill the 
gap before Kefauver arrived. Instead of talking about Hollywood, 
Murray talked for half an hour about the worldwide activities of 
Brethren Service and other volunteer projects. Humphrey was 
impressed and began to explore the idea of some type of youth service 
program.'! 

Don Murray had become involved in BVS because of his pacifist 
beliefs. He wrote, “While registering for the draft in 1952, I said 
that I would serve in any capacity that was not part of the mili- 
tary.” When he was called up, he restated his convictions but 
nonetheless was charged with violating the Draft Act. He continued 
to assert his belief “that nothing is gained by violence and killing 
except more violence and killing.” Initially, the U.S. Attorney denied 
his appeal, and according to Murray, he produced a “transcript” 
that twisted the truth, saying Murray was trying to get out of the 
military because he did not want to interrupt his acting career. He 
was on his way to jail when ultimately District Attorney Joseph 
Greenberg believed him and refused to prosecute. Murray felt that 
he was spared a five-year jail term “by a logical and eloquent 
speech” by his mother, who asked that he be allowed to “be the 
kind of patriot he wants to be.” Believing that there were other 
ways to serve his country, Murray then volunteered with BVS to do 
work overseas. '* 

Initially, he was assigned as a worker in Kassel, Germany, build- 
ing relief headquarters. While not a developing area, Europe was still 
in the process of recovering from the destruction of World War I, 
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and most BVS projects were in Europe. After a year in Germany, 
Murray and the BVS accepted a proposal from the Congregational 
Christian Church to work in the slums and refugee camps around 
Naples, Italy. Murray moved on to Italy and worked among “the 
homeless and often lawless street orphans” and then in the refugee 
camps around Naples. As opposed to the way most U.S. government 
officials lived and worked abroad, especially as later portrayed in 
The Ugly American, Murray lived like those around him. One refu- 
gee told him, “I don’t understand you. You are an American. You 
come from the land of big cars and refrigerators. But you walk 
around camp in one shabby suit of clothes, eat what we eat, and 
have nothing more than we have, though you probably could have 
much more. Yet you seem to be happier than the American officials 
and tourists who have all the things we do not have... . Why did 
you come here?”!? 


Figure 1. Don Murray with Dr. Livio Malfettani, Director, 


Confederazione Cooperativa Italiana. (Photograph courtesy of 
Don Murray) 
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Murray was disturbed by the conditions in the refugee camps. 
These camps were supposed to be “a stopping-off place on the way to 
freedom,” but they had “become an end in itself, a terrible insidious 
end where a man is fed, sheltered, and clothed, but where he is not 
allowed to work or to express his sense of individual responsibility.” 
His concern was shared by a social worker from Chicago, Beldon 
Paulson, whom he replaced when he was transferred to Naples. Later, 
after his BVS term ended, Murray stayed on in Naples five months 
beyond his service commitment to wrap up his work in the refugee 
camps. Then, after the film Bus Stop, and with the support of his wife, 
actress Hope Lange, W. Harold Row of BSC, Paulson, and the Con- 
gregational Christian Service Committee, Murray helped to found the 
Homeless European Land Program (HELP). HELP purchased land in 
Sardinia and established a planned community with housing and jobs 
to resettle European refugees.'* 

The BSC saw the project as an immediate success, and the project 
continued into the 1960s. Humphrey also supported HELP, writing 
Murray that he was “fighting a battle ... that can be of great impor- 
tance in other areas of the world” and offering him “all possible 
help.” Humphrey also spoke on the Senate floor about HELP and 
how such programs could “contribute toward our winning this real 
struggle” for the minds of men.'? Humphrey, as did other leaders, 
viewed a youth service program as a different type of diplomacy that 
would win over the peoples of developing countries, prevent the 
spread of communism, and help to peacefully achieve the goals of con- 
tainment. 


POINT FOUR AND INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


Congressman Henry Reuss also became interested in youth volun- 
tary service as part of U.S. foreign policy. He believed that the United 
States too often emphasized military alliances and furnished military 
hardware to reactionary leaders who turned those weapons on the 
people in their own countries. He felt that there was too much empha- 
sis on grandiose projects and that American officials abroad lived in 
enclaves away from the people of the nation they were assisting. The 
organization that influenced Reuss to support the idea of young people 
in voluntary service was International Voluntary Service, which he 
saw in operation traveling through Cambodia in November 1957 on 
tour with a House subcommittee.'® 
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IVS was founded by the Mennonites, the Society of Friends and 
the Church of the Brethren as a “response to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’s call for the Point Four program to link itself with the 
programs run by private voluntary agencies.”’’ Dulles sought to 
encourage this type of government—private sector cooperation using 
the experienced skills of private groups in the technical assistance pro- 
gram. President Harry Truman’s inaugural address of January 20, 
1949, launched the “Point Four” program. In the speech, Truman out- 
lined four points of U.S. foreign policy. The first three were to con- 
tinue support for the United Nations, to continue programs of world 
economic recovery, and to strengthen freedom-loving nations. Fourth, 
he stated that the United States should “embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas.” He noted that over half the world’s population struggled in 
misery with inadequate food, disease, and primitive economic life. 
Truman said that humanity possessed the knowledge and skills to 
relieve that misery and: “Our aim should be to help the free peoples 
of the world, through their own efforts to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burden.” '® The Point Four program was put into law in 
the Act for International Development of 1950 and included Sec- 
tion 407, which stated, in part, that in carrying out the programs “the 
participation of private agencies and persons shall be sought to the 
greatest extent practicable.” !? 

While Truman’s Point IV program was an important milestone in 
economic development in the less-developed world, historian Michael 
Latham notes that the proposal “applied a set of assumptions deeply 
rooted in the American past to the novel, uncertain historical situation 
of the immediate postwar years.” The idea, he argues, that the United 
States could “catalyze” less-developed nations “along a universal, his- 
torically defined trajectory” was part of the justification for U.S. impe- 
rialism in the Philippines and Caribbean and was part of Woodrow 
Wilson’s linkages of U.S. security to the international structure. How- 
ever, it was World War II and decolonization that made development 
a part of the wider global strategy of the United States.”° 

While constructed as an economic program, Point Four marked a 
change from previous programs because it drew a connection “be- 
tween global poverty and international political instability” in poorer 
nations. Containment “seemed an ineffective method of preventing” 
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the spread of Soviet communism. Development, according to historian 
Amanda Kay McVety, could be viewed as the “younger sibling of con- 
tainment.” Development became a second tactical weapon in the Cold 
War for the United States.*! 

In framing the Point Four development program, Truman viewed 
it as an “inherently anticolonial venture” that would stop the spread 
of communism and replace imperialism. Seeing it as “a matter of sci- 
entific and technical expertise,” Truman believed that it would 
strengthen democracy and increase political freedom. As Latham 
notes, “Truman’s proposal articulated the core elements of ... mod- 
ernization” and would become “deeply embedded in U.S. political and 
intellectual life” from the late 1950s to the early 1970s.7* 

As early as 1950, Point Four administrators considered the use of 
private voluntary agencies as consultants or employees in U.S. techni- 
cal cooperation projects. They hoped to increase public awareness of 
projects and even contract out specific projects to private groups. As 
many of the agencies were religion based, the government would insist 
that the agencies do no proselytizing and that they encourage self- 
improvement of the people and demonstrate their ability to relate to 
local customs. The Quakers, Brethren, and Mennonites viewed it as a 
chance to promote their faith-based humanitarianism and provide an 
opportunity for alternative service for their members who were consci- 
entious objectors. In February 1953, representatives from the church 
groups met with Dale Clark, the executive director of the International 
Development Advisory Board (IDAB), which was the government 
agency in charge of the development programs in the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration (FOA). Established in 1953, FOA replaced the 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA), which initially adminis- 
tered the Point Four program. The representatives drew up a docu- 
ment of incorporation and IVS was launched on February 16. The 
control of the new organization was placed in the hands of a board of 
directors, which included academic and religious leaders and govern- 
ment consultants.”* 

The certificate of incorporation indicated that the purpose of IVS 
was “to utilize the services of volunteers on an organized basis to 
combat hunger, poverty, disease and illiteracy in the underdevloped 
[sic] areas of the world and thereby further the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the peoples thereof.” It was hoped that IVS could 
strengthen bonds between the United States and other “freedom- 
loving” people. The type of work it hoped to do included model 
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farms, schools, and work to improve the health conditions of the peo- 
ple being assisted. From the beginning, the certificate of incorporation 
included the goal of getting contracts with the United States govern- 
ment or other groups, societies, and foundations.”4 

Although ultimately IVS would get most of its funding from the 
government, one of the first projects was at Afadira, Egypt, and 
funded by World Neighbors, an organization led by Roy A. Burkhart 
and founded to teach American know-how for the benefit of the 
world’s underprivileged. The Egyptian project was formed to aid and 
help develop living standards and conditions among the village people. 
One volunteer, Kenneth Imhoff, described a donkey ride to villages 
that could not be reached by jeep and noted, in the spirit of the 
people-to-people connection, that there was no better way of getting 
closer to the people than “to put yourself as near their level as 
possible.” He also noted the importance of learning Arabic so that he 
could talk with the people in order “to understand their problems and 
customs.”7° 

Eventually IVS came to include a board of directors drawn from 
fifteen leading church denominations. They were motivated by the 
desire to complement the work of the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA), which replaced FOA in 1955, “in certain areas 
of technical assistance where government would find it difficult to 
serve in an acceptable manner.” Although IVS was motivated by the 
Christian idea of service, there was absolutely no_ proselytizing 
allowed. In January 1954, the board hired John S. Noffsinger as the 
executive director. By 1960, IVS had conducted eleven projects in nine 
nations. ICA funded eight of those projects. IVS policy was to commit 
to projects that promoted community development on a “people-to- 
people” basis.”° 

Daniel Russell, a field program officer for IVS, addressed the 
potential volunteer and explained what it would mean to be a volun- 
teer. He wrote that the experience would be valuable for the United 
States because the country “needs many of its people to know better 
the people and their problems in foreign lands.” He warned that those 
who wanted to preach or proselytize would be sent back home 
because the volunteer would be a U.S. government employee under 
contract as well as an IVS volunteer and that “church and state must 
be forever separate.” In reality, he wrote, the volunteer was “a social 
and economic missionary” seeking to raise the level of living of the 
people that they were working with. Russell also addressed the 
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perception of Americans abroad. He stated that the people with whom 
they lived and worked “will not follow you if you have a condescend- 
ing or superior attitude because they want to think of you as an equal, 
as a friend, and a neighbor.” The volunteer, he noted, would be living 
away from population centers with all their conveniences and would 
spend the first two or three months of the experience studying the lan- 
guage, meeting the people, and analyzing the situation in preparation 
for the work that would be done. Most volunteers joined IVS after 
college and, despite their degrees, were “still looking for direction in 
their lives and shared a basic belief in the value of serving others.” 
IVS recruited and sent teams of carefully selected young men and 
women to live in remote villages and work directly with the local peo- 
ple. The projects supplemented at a village level what ICA was doing 
on a national level. The volunteers, by living and working directly 
with the village and rural people, introduced a unique spirit of good- 
will and understanding that came through being a good neighbor. The 
volunteers gained personal insight into the problems of the underde- 
veloped world and promoted friendly relations between those coun- 
tries and the United States.”” 

The first contract between IVS and TCA came in 1953 for a coop- 
erative village development program in Iraq. The contract noted that 
TCA had “determined that IVS is competent to carry out ... the 
undertakings assumed by the Government of the United States of 
America” in a technical cooperation program to improve village life 
and train rural inhabitants in Iraq “in improving social and economic 
practices.” This cooperation also extended to the Iraqi Ministry of 
Social Affairs and would include demonstration projects of instruction 
and training in “improved farming practices, home and village sanita- 
tion, house building, home and child care, home education and rural 
community activities.” The TCA contract stipulated that IVS “person- 
nel will live in or near the villages” where the projects were run and 
that IVS personnel would “consider the problems which the village 
inhabitants themselves wish to overcome” and “respect and utilize ... 
the customs, social institutions and cultural patterns of the villagers” 
in the program. For this program, IVS received $140,000 from 
ICA” 

IVS made plans to arrive in Iraq by October 15. Prior to leaving, 
the volunteers received thirty days of training, including language 
training at the Foreign Service Institution at the Department of State. 
The personnel selected included a “chief of party,” a community 
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analyst, an agriculturalist, a house construction specialist, a home 
economist, a public health nurse, and a sanitarian. Two were women, 
the nurse and the home economist. By November 1953, two projects 
were under way and four others were under consideration.” 

In July 1954, IDAB issued a report on the people-to-people 
approach used by IVS. The report stated that village development pro- 
jects administered by IVS were testing a number of principles that had 
been given emphasis by IDAB and by former Minnesota governor 
Harold Stassen, head of FOA. These principles included “a people-to- 
people rather than government-to-government approach; technical 
assistance through private agencies acting independently or under con- 
tract with the Foreign Operations Administration; greater activity at 
village level rather than at the capital city; use of young Americans 
who adapt readily to conditions of hardship and who may establish 
careers in international fields; and the employment of the volunteer 
spirit and altruistic aims of private organizations in a way to supple- 
ment the programs of government.” The report stated that the IVS 
team in Iraq served an area that included 185 villages in an area that 
joins Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria, which was “politically very sensi- 
tive,” and noted that it was “important that a correct understanding 
of American motives and methods be imparted.”°° 

Specifically on IVS, IDAB reported that “it met a need in our for- 
eign technical assistance operations—the need for a technique to align 
the government effort more closely and systematically with the energy, 
experience and altruistic motivations of private voluntary agencies.” 
The IDAB memorandum concluded that the tremendous opportunities 
for the people-to-people approach have scarcely been touched and that 
it has been demonstrated that Americans respond to such a challenge, 
that they are well received, can work effectively with the people of 
foreign lands, and “every effort should be made to facilitate such laud- 
able enterprises.” *! 

At the beginning of the Iraqi project in 1953, there had been no 
previous village development work in Iraq, and this type of work else- 
where was not far enough advanced to make any kind of recommen- 
dations about what should be done. Therefore, the IVS project was a 
pilot program, and errors, along with successes, were made. However, 
the mistakes were used as guideposts for future work and were consid- 
ered invaluable. In the end, the U.S. Operations Mission in Iraq, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, and IVS agreed that the results were “in 
general agreement with the original purposes of the ... project.” 
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During the three years of the IVS project, home economists taught vil- 
lage groups dressmaking, cooking, personal and household care, and 
trained them in handicrafts. The public health nurse developed well- 
baby clinics and distributed powdered milk, and volunteers distributed 
large quantities of imported seeds, trees, and poultry to the villagers. 
E. D. Harmon, Jr., the chief of party for IVS in Iraq, reported in 
February 1957 that “there seems to be little reason to doubt that there 
is a place for young people in Community Development work.... It 
has been demonstrated that they can do a job on the village level that 
it is difficult to obtain more experienced people to undertake.” ** 

In 1959, Oliver Popence, Deputy Director of Special Projects for 
ICA, noted that the young volunteers could be put into the field for 
$5,000 per person, compared to $22,000 per person under ICA. He 
wrote that, according to John Noffsinger, “these boys are frequently 
much more effective than ICA people because they are out in the 
country working with the people and not sitting in the capitol writing 
memos to each other.” He also praised their agricultural work in 
Egypt, noting that at the time of the Suez crisis, when Egypt was 
throwing other Westerners out, they were calling for more “like these 
boys,” who were known “from one end of the Nile to the other.”?? 

Popence also indicated that not all in ICA supported the use of 
IVS. There was a considerable amount of sentiment within ICA 
against having this kind of technical assistance done by outside 
groups, and many believed that instead it should be handled by the 
U.S. government. However, Popence wrote that he considered this 
totally wrong and that there was “a very considerable potential for 
expansion of this effort if the money is made available.” The conflict 
in ICA over IVS was also highlighted by Stanley Andrews, director of 
TCA from 1952 to 1953 and a close observer of the work of IVS. 
Andrews indicated that when President Dwight Eisenhower came in 
and Stassen took over FOA, the IVS program in Iraq became a big 
struggle. Andrews later said that “this little mission had made terrific 
rapport with the people and also with key people in the Iraq min- 
istries who were interested in rural development.” But ICA wanted to 
control the budget, resulting in “a big row.” Although Andrews had 
left the government by that time, he said that “the little IVS group 
stuck it out for about four years. All the time ICA was trying to kill 
it.” Although the mission was pulled out, partially due to Egyptian 
pressure to get all Americans out of the region, Henry Weiss, who 
was the country director under President Eisenhower, stated, “that 
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was the most effective little group of people that we’ve ever dealt 
with.” Andrews said that Stassen wanted to hear more about IVS, 
and when Andrews showed him the board of directors, which 
represented missionary and philanthropic organizations with member- 
ship of about seventy-five million people, Stassen got excited. He 
asked how much money IVS would need and was told it did not need 
much. Stassen promised to take care of it and allocated a million dol- 
lars to the program, with encouragement to “go ahead and make it 
great.”>* 

While he did set aside the million dollars, Stassen was replaced by 
John B. Hollister, who, according to Andrews, was put there to liqui- 
date ICA. Andrews met with Hollister, who “brought up a lot of stuff 
about ICA and IVS. It was plain he wanted to liquidate it.” He 
chopped off the million dollars. It looked like IVS itself would have to 
liquidate, but Andrews, who was then on the IVS board, pushed the 
members to continue. Hollister was soon replaced by Jim Smith, who 
also met with Andrews. Smith told him that he was “interested in see- 
ing these young people have a chance to work and that we would 
approve anything they did on that.” Smith wanted a cable sent to “ev- 
ery mission in the world in under-developed countries saying what this 
program is.” Smith too soon quit, and the aid program was then run 
by Dennis Fitzgerald, the deputy director of operations of ICA, and 
the programs continued.*° 

Andrews was one of the greatest supporters of IVS both inside 
and outside of government. In a letter to Harold Row, executive secre- 
tary of the Brethren Service Commission and a member of the IVS 
Executive Committee, Andrews wrote that he believed that the IVS 
program has “done much more to bring this concept of service to peo- 
ple further along than I or anybody else in government have the right 
to be given credit for.” Andrews felt that “there has been a terrible 
tendency ever since the very beginning of our foreign aid programs to 
take what I used to call the ‘monument approach’ to assistance rather 
than the educational and technical and long time working with people 
approach.” He felt that the idea of groups to bring “some elements of 
our foreign aid programs down to the people approach ... is one of 
the really fine contributions which the International Voluntary Services 
at least dramatizes.” Andrews noted that “IVS people are able to do 
and are doing what the government sponsored work ought to do, but 
aren’t doing.” °° 
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On April 22, 1958, John Reisner, the IVS president, in a note to 
Smith, suggested the text of an airgram which could be sent to ICA 
Missions in South and Southeast Asia. It stated that “in line with ICA 
policy to make the greatest possible use of private agencies USOMs 
[United States Operations Missions] are directed to explore the possi- 
bility of greater use of younger American personnel as demonstration 
workers in close cooperation with native personnel in rural and village 
development programs.” Reisner’s suggested cable specifically cited 
the IVS as one such agency and encouraged USOMs “to seek out 
promising young native leaders to work side by side with IVS team 
members.” Fitzgerald sent an airgram in April 1958 encouraging the 
USOMs to “explore ways in which the pool of younger American per- 
sonnel available from this source may be used to greater advantage as 
demonstration workers in close cooperation with local personnel in 
rural and village development programs.” Fitzgerald specifically dis- 
cussed IVS and its cooperation with IDAB. The fact that the airgram 
had been sent led the IVS board of directors to believe that there was 
a favorable attitude in the ICA toward the IVS and other volunteer 
agencies.°” 

With its early successes, IVS began to expand its programs into 
new areas with funding from ICA, despite opposition within ICA. The 
area where they ultimately became most active by the late 1950s was 
in Southeast Asia, specifically Laos and South Vietnam. While they 
started small, they gradually expanded, reaching a peak in Vietnam in 
1968 with 151 volunteers at a cost of $497,188. As the U.S. military 
buildup began, the IVS role in Vietnam was diminished quantitatively. 
The IVS volunteers “generally reacted negatively to the massive US 
military force.” In particular, they “resented the uprooting of the 
farmers and their removal to refugee camps to create ‘free fire zones.’ ” 
Ultimately, as war came to South Vietnam, it became a source of con- 
flict with the U.S. government, resulting in the 1967 resignation of 
forty-nine IVS volunteers.?° 

Although the programs in Laos and Vietnam became the largest 
in terms of personnel and funding, they started out very cautiously 
and with small teams because of the French Indochina War. As early 
as June 21, 1954, the IVS board of directors discussed an IVS/FOA 
contract for Vietnam. However, at that time, the Geneva Conference 
was meeting trying to resolve the French conflict in Indochina. The 
Geneva Accords were finally issued on July 21. However, at that June 
meeting the IVS executive director, John Noffsinger, reported on his 
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visit to Saigon on the urgent recommendation of FOA. He noted that 
“every person contacted was very eager to have at least one IVS team 
in Viet Nam, but all agreed that because of the unsettled conditions in 
the country it would not be safe at the present time.” However, they 
agreed that the FOA in Vietnam should request from Washington “a 
contract to supply an IVS team on a ‘when and if? basis—that is, 
whenever it became safe to send such a team into the rural areas of 
that country.”°? 

By early January 1955, the executive committee of IVS noted 
that “hot” war had ended in Vietnam and that it was safe for “white 
people” to travel in the country. Despite the fact that everyone 
agreed that the communists had “infiltrated the country to such an 
extent that they will probably take over within a period of one 
year,” FOA wanted to send in village teams, hoping that they might 
prove to be effective. However, Noffsinger felt that such a move in 
Vietnam was questionable and that IVS should send teams to other 
countries first, even countries in Indochina such as Cambodia and 
Laos.*° 

The first IVS teams in Southeast Asia went to Laos. By May of 
1956, the American ambassador to Laos, Charles W. Yost, spoke in 
“superlative terms” about the impression that the Laos IVS team had 
on both the American officials there as well as the officials of the pro- 
vince where the IVS project was located. Ambassador Yost advised 
that a second IVS team should be sent in early 1957. Carter DePaul, 
the director of the USOM in Laos, agreed with Yost’s positive impres- 
sion and also favored a contract for a second IVS team. Meanwhile, 
the executive board moved forward to negotiate a contract to send 
two IVS teams to Vietnam.*" 

The IVS executive committee noted that “perhaps nowhere has 
an IVS team been so unanimously popular as in Laos.” While the 
USOM in Laos confined itself to the capital of Vientiane, the IVS 
project was the only technical assistance activity reaching the coun- 
tryside and the common people. The first IVS project in Laos created 
an agricultural and livestock demonstration center. Martha Rupel, the 
IVS nurse on the team, devoted herself to initiating a “better baby” 
clinic in several villages. It appeared, according to the executive com- 
mittee, “that a promising beginning has been made ... in an area that 
had pags overrun by the communist forces only two or three years 
ago.” . 
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Figure 2. Daveler photo: Harold Daveler trying to develop a well 
by compressed air. Photograph courtesy the Mennonite Church 
USA Archives, Goshen, Indiana. 


By the end of 1956, favorable reports continued to come in from 
the USOM in Laos concerning the programs in Xieng Khouang Prov- 
ince. W. Wendell Rolston, IVS chief of party on the project, reported 
that he felt “the establishment of a permanent base has given the Lao 
people confidence in us and a feeling of stability, which they were 
needing.” He believed that the IVS presence gave the people “encour- 
agement, stimulation and challenge.” Overall, he was optimistic, stat- 
ing that “it is our hope to integrate ourselves into their community, 
with the ultimate goal of an improved society.”*? 

Finally, on November 30, 1956, a contract was signed to send two 
teams, each with six members, to Vietnam. On December 9, the first 
IVS team left San Francisco for Saigon. The first projects undertaken 
by IVS in Vietnam were resettlement programs, helping to resettle refu- 
gees, mostly Catholics, from North Vietnam into South Vietnam. In 
March 1957, the chief of the resettlement division of USOM in Viet- 
nam, Alfred Cardinaux, reported that there were problems “inherent in 
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Figure 3. Phyllis Colyer found use of visual aids especially impor- 


tant in teaching English. 


the development of any new project,” including financing, coordination 
with the government, and administration problems. But, he wrote, 
“We can now safely say that the foundation for a fruitful project has 
been established,” and because “this is the first project of its kind in 
Vietnam, this is already a substantial achievement.”** 

The IVS story in Vietnam, according to Winburn Thomas in an 
IVS report for the Agency for International Development, was a case 
study in development. They participated in a pioneering experiment 
where volunteers from a modernized nation attempted to assist a 
developing nation and improve the living standards of the people they 
worked with. They defined and redefined what development meant 
and “sought to transfer and adapt their technical knowledge based on 
experience in an affluent technological system to one which was poor 
and agrarian.” IVS volunteers, according to Thomas, sought to imple- 
ment their humanitarian purpose by “assisting the individual Viet- 
namese family to improve living standards.” Whether working with 
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individuals or with institutions like the agricultural experimental sta- 
tions, the IVS volunteer “sought to help the Vietnamese achieve tech- 
nological, social and economic change.” This was complicated, as it 
came to involve the creation of awareness of the Vietnamese without 
destroying their cultural values.** 

The IVS workers faced enormous difficulties in working in Viet- 
nam. As noted by historian Jessica Breiteneicher Elkind, both U.S. offi- 
cials and aid workers in Vietnam “never fully grappled with the 
legacy of French colonialism.” One IVS worker concluded that most 
of the communities “closely guarded their independence” and that the 
villagers had little loyalty to the South Vietnamese government. They 
would accept material assistance, but were not open to changes in 
their approach to agriculture and unlikely to be open to new agricul- 
tural methods. Elkind wrote that the close association between the 
U.S. government and the IVS volunteers “ultimately prevented the vol- 
unteers from accomplishing their ... goals of launching widespread 
economic development and winning hearts and minds.” That associa- 
tion, many volunteers believed, was the “primary cause of the failure 
of their programs.”*° 

So what did the volunteers think of what they were doing? Based 
on letters sent out of Laos and Vietnam, it is clear they saw themselves 
playing a role in the U.S. foreign policy objectives of Southeast Asia. 
Richard Keirstead wrote in October 1959 that it was “necessary that we 
aid many of these small countries to halt the invasion of communism, 
not just for the sake of the country involved, but for our own sake. With 
each movement of communism into a new country, the communist 
block [sic] grows in strength. And this is to the detriment of the United 
States as well as all the free world.” Harvey Neese, writing to friends in 
June 1959, discussed the background of the Vietnamese people, noting 
that they were “trying to crawl out from beneath the many years of 
being dominated.” He noted it would take time and money to do that. 
He wrote that if U.S. aid money were cut off, “the country would go 
communist, mainly because it would not have the means to fight back.” 
He also discussed the large amount of U.S. military equipment that went 
into Vietnam and the large South Vietnamese army. However, he 
accepted that, noting, “A few years ago we thought that all you needed 
to fight communism was a basket full of food. This opinion has changed 
considerably. Now we realize that we must have the basket of food plus 
a rifle laying next to it.”*” They certainly were not naive about their role 
as part of the foreign policy objectives of the United States. 
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While some saw the necessity of the rifle, other volunteers noted 
that it was an ideological struggle. Richard Peters, writing in 1960, 
said that while they seldom thought of it in this way, their work, in 
part, was “to counter the advance of communism.” He wrote that the 
answer to communism “can be found through the improvement of the 
standards of living of the people.”** That was the IVS goal. 

In their letters and newsletters, [VS workers described what they 
were doing, how they fit into the U.S. assistance programs, and how 
they felt about their work. William Johnson, writing from Laos in 
1958, explained to friends and relatives what IVS was trying to do 
fifty miles from the North Vietnamese border. He wrote, “Broadly 
speaking, our aim is ‘Community Development.’ To help the people 
lift themselves to higher standards of health, nutrition, agricultural 
production, education, and recreation is why we’re here.”*? 

The IVS workers, by immersing themselves in the local cultures, 
represented what one volunteer called “encouraging Americans, as 
opposed to ‘ugly Americans.’” This was evident both in the letters of 
the volunteers and reports that IVS officials provided. Dean Bowman, 
a volunteer in Laos, noted that “at every opportunity we try to do 
things the local way.” He stated that every effort was made “to speak 
to the people in their own language.” He wrote that if you speak to 
someone in their own language, if only a few words and however 
mutilated, “you somehow communicate to him,” recognize him as a 
human being, and “you let him know without ever putting it into 
words that you respect him, his language, his way of life, and the tra- 
ditions of his people.” Harvey Neese stated that he never would have 
believed how much IVS was looked up to. He felt that IVS was more 
favorably thought of by the Vietnamese than USOM. He thought that 
there was one big reason for that: “We live with the people, eat with 
the people and work with them. Therefore, we are very much closer 
to them than is USOM.”°° 

IVS President John Reisner prepared a report for Stanley Andrews 
discussing the impact of the IVS teams at the grassroots level. He 
noted, based on his forty-five years of experience, that “village people 
are keen judges of character” and “quickly separate the real from the 
phony.” Reisner argued that it was “the simple sincerity and honesty 
of purpose which are quickly demonstrated by the IVS men that have 
the greatest influence among the people with whom they work.” They 
did not assume superiority, they associated with the people as people 
where they live, and they had the ability to get things done.*' 
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While they could get things done, they knew the problems they 
faced. Dean Bowman described what they did in the villages. He 
wrote that they repaired roads, built schoolhouses and marketplaces 
and Buddhist temples, they ran a breeding program for Brahma bulls, 
assisted with the development of clean water supplies, distributed 
seeds, suggested better methods of cultivation, and maintained a repair 
shop for maintenance of everything from bicycles to trucks. He noted 
that the public health nurse held daily clinics and traveled to sur- 
rounding villages to treat the sick, and the home economist introduced 
more efficient and sanitary household methods. He believed that taken 
as a whole “ours is a fairly comprehensive and far reaching commu- 
nity development program.” However, he also wrote that so much 
more needed to be done, noting that “the gap between where we are 
now and where we would like to go is of Himalayan proportions.” ** 


REUSS, HUMPHREY, AND THE CREATION OF THE PEACE CORPS 


When Representative Reuss was in Cambodia studying the U.S. 
foreign aid program, he was “struck by the oft-observed contrast 
between the militarism-encased-in-concrete approach and the Johnny- 
Appleseed approach.” He noted that the United States had a large- 
scale military assistance program for the Cambodians, but that the 
only time American rifles and tanks were used was when the govern- 
ment was “liquidating other Cambodians” whom it felt were being 
too friendly with Thailand and Vietnam. He also looked at the pro- 
gram of economic assistance, with its crown jewel being a superb 
U.S.-built highway. But for the Cambodian peasants, the best use of 
the highway was its shoulder, which was used as a trail for their water 
buffalo. 

In contrast, Reuss was struck by the good that a number of Amer- 
ican young people were doing in Cambodia. He referred to a team of 
four young American schoolteachers associated with IVS who were in 
the jungles setting up elementary schools. He felt that young Ameri- 
cans needed a sense of purpose and that “if the evolution of the have- 
not nations of Asia and Africa is at once the greatest challenge and 
adventure of the age, young Americans are going to want to become 
involved in it.” He believed that the U.S. would be better off if “we 
relied more heavily on a group of some thousands of young Americans 
willing to help with an irrigation project, digging a village well, or set- 
ting up a rural school.”** Those experiences and ideas led Reuss to 
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take the first steps in the direction of what became the Peace Corps 
and what he initially called the Point Four Youth Corps. 

In addition to BVS and Murray’s work with HELP, Humphrey 
too was impressed with the work of IVS, which he called “the organi- 
zation which has the experience most directly relevant” to the Peace 
Corps. He noted that the volunteers spent “most of their spare time 
with the local populaces” and “have been good will ambassadors of 
the best sort.” When proposing a Peace Corps in 1960, he argued that 
the IVS volunteers were idealistic young men who were oriented 
toward the people-to-people approach and “have enjoyed extraordi- 
nary success.” Humphrey noted the work of a team of IVS agricul- 
tural specialists in Laos that so impressed the Laos government that it 
requested eleven more teams. On an experimental farm in Egypt, IVS 
workers were evacuated when the Suez Crisis broke out in 1956, but 
one of the first requests from the Egyptian government after the crisis 
was to get those workers back and to give them ten more just like 
them. In introducing his “Peace Corps” bill, Humphrey stated that 
what the United States needed was an imaginative and constructive 
plan for action that emphasized the “humanitarian ideal” of the 
nation.°° 

Between 1957 and 1960, both Humphrey and Reuss, joined by 
Oregon Democratic senator Richard Neuberger until his death in 
March 1960, attempted to persuade Congress to support the establish- 
ment of a youth volunteer service sponsored by the U.S. government. 
Humphrey introduced the first Peace Corps-type bill in 1957, but it 
did not meet with much enthusiasm. In his autobiography, Humphrey 
noted that traditional diplomats “quaked” at the idea of young Ameri- 
cans scattered around the world. Even liberal senators, he wrote, 
“thought it a silly and unworkable idea.”°° 

Humphrey continued to push the idea and urged President Eisen- 
hower to institute some type of program nationally. Eisenhower did 
send Kevin McCann, the president of Defiance College, to meet with 
Don Murray to find out more about BVS. McCann was very support- 
ive and encouraged the president “to support a federally funded pro- 
gram that would enable American youth to volunteer for service to 
others.” However, Eisenhower’s advisers convinced him “that there 
was not sufficient altruistic zeal in the country to make it work.” 
Eisenhower rejected the idea, but Humphrey kept talking about it in 
Democratic Party circles. Peter Grothe, a Humphrey adviser on for- 
eign relations, compiled a review for Humphrey on the experiences of 
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organizations like the Brethren Service Commission, American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC), and the Mennonite Central Committee 
(MCC) on service projects abroad, and on June 15, 1960, Humphrey 
introduced his bill. Humphrey’s was the first to use the name “Peace 
Corps,” and he advocated it during his 1960 campaign for the Demo- 
cratic Party nomination for president.°” 

Meanwhile, Reuss continued his efforts to establish some type of 
volunteer agency. In a November 5, 1959, memorandum to the direc- 
tor of the Legislative Reference Service, Reuss proposed that ICA “de- 
termine the feasibility of establishing a ‘Point 4 Youth Corps’ to 
recruit young people for service in underdeveloped countries.” Reuss 
suggested that such an ICA study could determine what types of proj- 
ects would be best for a youth corps to undertake and raised questions 
about the role of private groups, like church organizations, in working 
with a government-sponsored youth corps or with the ICA.°® 

In late December, David Anderson of Reuss’s office wrote to 
Noffsinger of IVS requesting information about the IVS experience, 
asking what assistance they needed the most. He wondered how they 
could expand their current programs and what types of people they 
could use.°? Clearly, as Reuss was moving toward the introduction of 
his idea to Congress, he was seeking more information, particularly 
from IVS. Reuss introduced his first Peace Corps-type legislation in 
January 1960. His bill called for a study of the advisability and practi- 
cability of establishing what he called the Point Four Youth Corps. 
His bill was attached as a rider to the Mutual Security Act (MSA) of 
1960 authorizing $10,000 to study the idea. Neuberger introduced the 
amendment in the Senate a few days later. 

While IVS, BVS, and other such groups carried out their voluntary 
programs for humanitarian reasons, Humphrey and Reuss very much 
had the Cold War in mind. When introducing his amendment to the 
MSA, Reuss noted that the main theater of the East-West struggle in 
the 1960s would be the developing nations of Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. He said that U.S. aid in those regions had 
been generous, but “we have the gnawing fear that we are not suc- 
ceeding.” Reuss stated that the way the United States would play its 
role in this theater “will help to determine whether our civilization 
will survive.”°° 

Writing for Reuss, Arthur H. Darken, a foreign policy analyst in 
the Foreign Affairs Division of the Library of Congress, elaborated on 
the proposal in an effort to help sell the idea. He stated that 
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“economic development and technical assistance programs have 
become major instruments of our foreign policy directed at helping 
the newly independent and resurgent nations develop themselves in 
freedom from foreign domination.” He noted that there were 
problems in carrying out aid programs. One was “securing enough 
Americans to make the program a success.” Another was that “some 
of the Americans who do serve overseas in aid missions are ‘Ugly 
Americans,’ that is, they are ill suited for work in the non-western 
cultures.” While those problems exist in the government programs, 
private groups have many more student applications than they have 
positions for them to work. A “Point Four Youth Corps could help to 
multiply the number of Americans who have” a deeper knowledge of 
the real problems in the underdeveloped world. Darken wrote that “if 
the evolution of the have-not nations is at once the greatest challenge 
and adventure of the age, young Americans are going to want to be 
involved in it. The Point Four Youth Corps provides one way of doing 
this that holds promise of success.”°* 

When introducing his legislation in June 1960, Humphrey stated 
that the West should not think about only negative policies to stop 
communism but also “creative efforts which reflect our own elevating 
visions of the kind of world in which we would like to see mankind 
live.” Despite Humphrey’s assertion that it was not an “anti- 
Communist” measure, he placed it clearly in the Cold War context by 
arguing that his was a positive program to battle the Soviet Union in 
the developing world. He maintained that the people of the developing 
nations wanted to live like the people of the United States, and that 
“helping them along to economic self-sufficiency” would be a very 
effective statement against the Soviet Union.°* 

Reuss’s idea of simply carrying out a study was designed to avoid 
opposition from the Eisenhower administration.°? The Reuss amend- 
ment to MSA eventually got the endorsement of both the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
enabling it to pass both houses and be signed on May 14, 1960. The 
study was contracted by ICA to Maurice Albertson of the Colorado 
State University Research Foundation and was to be completed by 
March 1961. 

Over the course of the primary and presidential campaigns of 
1960, Senator Kennedy became more familiar with the idea of some 
sort of vounteer youth corps. Once Humphrey withdrew from the 
presidential race in June, he sent his files for the proposed Peace Corps 
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to Kennedy.®* Ultimately, at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor 
on October 13, Kennedy, in a late-night impromptu remark, proposed 
the establishment of such an organization.°° In his November 2 Cow 
Palace speech, Kennedy mentioned it again, this time calling it the 
Peace Corps. Once elected, however, it was not a priority, despite the 
huge wave of enthusiasm that followed Kennedy’s October proposal. 
As president-elect, Kennedy did ask Professor Max Millikan, the direc- 
tor of the Center for International Studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, to study the issue and submit a paper on youth 
service. In addition to the very cautious Millikan study and the Albert- 
son ICA study, Samuel Hayes of the University of Michigan circulated 
a report and students kept up their pressure for the establishment of 
the Peace Corps.°° 

Meanwhile, Reuss continued his efforts. The congressman, work- 
ing with Albertson, held a series of meetings in Washington in Decem- 
ber 1960 that included members from Kennedy’s staff, IVS, AFSC, 
BSC, MCC, and other groups that ran volunteer programs. Drawing 
from their wealth of experience, the participants made various recom- 
mendations on how to recruit, select, train, and supervise youthful 
volunteers in overseas projects.°’ Once elected, Kennedy created a task 
force led by his brother-in-law R. Sargent Shriver to study the idea.°* 
The work of the Shriver task force ultimately led President Kennedy 
to create the Peace Corps by Executive Order 10924 on March 1, 
1961. Ultimately, Congress formally created the organization through 
legislation on September 22, 1961. 


THE IMPACT OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE GROUPS IN THE 1950s 


It is quite clear that the religion-based volunteer organizations like 
BVS, and particularly IVS, had a major impact on individuals who ini- 
tially proposed the Peace Corps as well as on the creation of the orga- 
nization itself. IVS submitted a paper with suggestions to Albertson’s 
study on establishing a youth corps. Other organizations submitted 
suggestions to Shriver’s task force. It was IVS, however, that over and 
over again was most often described as “the prototype” of the Peace 
Corps, even by Shriver.®? W. Harold Row, the executive secretary of 
BVS and the vice president and chairman of IVS, became a consultant 
for the creation of the organization. According to Kenneth Kreider, 
Row and his staff, drawing on experiences with BVS, which had 
placed almost two thousand youth in projects in the United States and 
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abroad, “told congressional and administrative leaders that youth 
could be the most effective carriers of a positive American image 
abroad.” He reminded those leaders that those youth could provide 
the link between highly specialized knowledge and the need to bring 
know-how into practice.”° 

On the House floor, Reuss and other representatives made clear 
the importance of IVS and BVS as models for the Peace Corps. Reuss 
noted that “in carrying out the Peace Corps program, we are fortu- 
nately able to draw on the experience of various American voluntary 
organizations.” The most prominent, he noted, was IVS, which “has 
done a superlative job in its limited but thoroughgoing overseas ven- 
tures.” Indiana representative John Brademas, in discussing BVS, 
noted that “for two decades the Brethren Service Commission has 
been very effectively operating a voluntary program very similar to the 
Peace Corps plan now being organized by the administration” and sta- 
ted that, because of the BSC experience, “I think it would be immen- 
sely valuable to consider its counsel in establishing the Peace 
Corps.””! 

Did the creation of the Peace Corps represent a different approach 
on the part of the U.S. government to the problems of the developing 
nations similar to the volunteer organizations like IVS, or was it 
mainly a tool of the Cold War? There is no clear-cut answer to that 
question. The Cold War and the newly decolonized developing world, 
as Elizabeth Cobbs Hoffman has argued, “intersected constantly.” 
The developing countries did use the threat of communism to get eco- 
nomic support from the West, but they also resented the fact that the 
United States and the Soviet Union made their aspirations into the 
sideshow to their power struggle. Washington often interpreted decol- 
onization in light of the Soviet threat. Hoffman argues that the Peace 
Corps was born of that tension and that Kennedy was determined to 
respond to the needs of the developing nations on their own terms.”* 

The Peace Corps did, for the most part, stay out of Cold War pol- 
itics. Speaking for the BSC before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee considering the Peace Corps, Row noted that “the Peace Corps 
should never be used as an instrument of the cold war.” He argued 
that the Peace Corps “should never cease emphasizing people-to- 
people values.” To the credit of Sargent Shriver, who became the first 
director of the Peace Corps, it was able to do both. As the Peace 
Corps was developing, Shriver wrote that “the Peace Corps is a differ- 
ent concept. It is essentially a people-to-people program.... The Peace 
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Corps makes it possible for people to work with and understand each 
other.” He noted that in the past, foreign aid programs had engaged 
in clandestine activities. Shriver wrote, “There is no reason for the 
Peace Corps to inherit the traditions of the cold war or to be affected 
by the month-to-month twists and reactions in U.S. foreign policy.””° 

Certainly the Peace Corps was a success, but not necessarily in 
the way that it was imagined. Fritz Fischer argues that the volunteers 
rejected the ideals of international development that were dominant in 
U.S. foreign policy in the 1960s but instead “created a new under- 
standing of the third world and helped point American culture in a 
new direction in its understanding of other cultures.” In some ways 
they also helped create U.S. foreign policy, because for many in the 
developing world the volunteer “served as the only direct contact to 
the United States.” As Shriver himself noted, “The Peace Corps is far 
more than an aid program; it is an exercise in human relations.””* 

While most students of development see the efforts of the 1950s 
through the early 1970s as a failure, Jeremi Suri wrote that “American 
nation-building efforts have worked best when they emphasized pro- 
jects with immediate payoff for local people.” Amanda Kay McVety 
noted that if the wealthy nations wanted to help the poorer nations of 
the world, they would “cut off most of their government-to- 
government assistance.” Her point is not to prevent help from reach- 
ing the impoverished but to change government policies “that will 
help those people achieve better lives through their own initiatives.””° 
It was this people-to-people contact, and the humanitarian nature of 
the work of the Peace Corps, that was certainly influenced by the suc- 
cess of various volunteer organizations working in the 1950s. These 
volunteers and organizations were seeking to help the impoverished 
people of the developing world to improve their lives, rather than car- 
ring out the military struggles or large-scale economic development 
projects of the Cold War. 
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